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Splurging. 


We could hardly have placed at the head of this page a word more 
familiar to the minds and ears of college readers. Though not strictly a 
college word, its much more frequent use here than elsewhere has do- 
mesticated it among us. While in the world at large it is so seldom 
spoken as to be unintelligible to many, among students,—or at least 
Yalensians,—the commonness and variableness of its use has made its 
meaning somewhat vague and uncertain. It is not merely when high- 
sounding nothings are got off in a bombastic or mystical style, that the 
stigma of “splurge” is affixed. The student is in danger of being 
charged with splurging, who, in a generally successful use of figurative 
or poetic language, commits one or two blunders against good taste, who 
in the creditable discussion of a difficult subject, steps once or twice be- 
yond his depth, or who expresses his admiration of a generous or lofty 
moral. quality in language as strong a man of appreciative soul ought 
to feel. You will be very likely to hear the word “ splurge” after a 
sermon which has contained even a few sentences of refined ornament or 
imagery,—or after a lecture which contains some splendid description, or 
some enthusiastic expressions of pleasure in homely virtues or simple 
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beauties of nature. Our readers will all agree, we know, that there is 
room for much improvement in the care and appropriateness with which 
this word is applied. 

But easy as it is to find fault, it may be hard to give a definition in. 
which all will agree. A genuine, unmitigated splurge must convey no 
valuable ideas, kindle no imagination, rouse no noble feelings. That 
which accomplishes either of these ends, however great its faults, deserves 
a better name. The words of a splurge have a certain smack of intens- 
ity and concealed philosophy. Many of them must be long, and some 
compounds. No real splurge was ever composed of short Saxon words. 
It must be loud and confident, both in style and delivery. Modesty 
would be a most incongruous element: it would only call attention to 
the real merits of.the production, which of all things should be over- 
looked. A splurge is at the farthest possible remove from ordinary con- 
versation: it aims at some unutterably lofty object,—generally no one 
knows what. It makes the reader feel that the great thoughts of Web- 
ster,—the warmth and eloquence of Fox,—are surely there ; yet it some- 
how gives him no new ideas, and warms him with no glorious inspiration. 
Selecting a strong and beautiful citadel, it seems to cannonade it heavily ; 
but though there is plenty of powder, there are no balls. This seems to 
be the essential idea of a splurge, though of course it is carried out in 
every degree of perfection. 

How shall we speak of the places and occasions of splurging which the 
college world affords? It is true that to a man of strong splurgistic (!) 
tendencies, every place and time is opportune. Yet we are irresistibly 
led back to Freshman Societies, and the remembrance of certain famil- 
iar voices convinces us that these are rich fields for the practice of the 
art. And even in the mysterious councils of Junior Societies, we blush to 
own some similar recollections. Well,—if all splurging were productive of 
as little misery as that to which we refer, we would not complain. An 
approaching election is perhaps the most prolific cause of splurging in 
societies. We include both the intellectual efforts of those who anticipate 
a nomination, and after nomination the enthusiastic expressions of devo- 
tion to lesser societies, and the long convincing processes of logic by which 
a coalition with Pi Eta, is shown to be inconceivably better than one 
with Eta Beta Pi. Recitations, too, offer occasional opportunity for 
plurging ; as one feels on hearing an atom of knowledge beaten out as 
thin as gold leaf, or even nothing at all indefinitely extended. We need 
not mention the Foot-ball Game, Pow Wow, and Statement of Facts, as 
unrivaled seasons for a peculiar kind of splurging. Even the lofty style 
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of Prize Compositions, and Junior Exhibition speeches, is sometimes tinc- 
tured with this element. 

The subjects of splurges are such as oue would naturally expect. In a 
harmless little society speech, they are usually such as the burning love 
of the orator to the society,—its golden and roseate prospects,—the reason 
it has for congratulation in the character of its members,—or the abomin- 
able imperfections of all its rivals. But to characterize the subjects of 
splurging in general, it should be said that they are often above the 
grasp of the writer or speaker. Thinking some grand and lofty subject 
desirable, he takes one beyond his present knowledge or capacity for 
thought, and deeming those more common ideas which he really has un- 
worthy of the theme, he tries to atone by using words and forms of ex- 
pression commensurate with its dignity. He is certairily thus in danger 
of bringing himself to suppose he is thinking profoundly when it is quite 
otherwise. The splurger is apt, too, to choose a subject in which he feels 
really little interest. A man cannot talk of any theme with honest soli- 
citude, without expressing some ideas; but where something must be 
said on one entirely uninteresting, he will very probably use words with- 
out thoughts. Political subjects are common, for they are a numerous 
class, and probably there is no other on which in America we so soon feel 
ourselves able to talk profoundly. There is much splurging founded on 
a meaningless use of the words truth, and truth-seeking. Doubtless this 
is often prompted by a really noble, though indefinite, longing of the 
mind for something vast; but it certainly does not always land the 
reader in anything better than a “vast wilderness—a boundless conti- 
guity of shade.” Other similar subjects might be mentioned, and in fact 
for some splurgers anything will do. 

The objects of splurging are manifold,—somg immediate and others 
more remote. One very commendable motive is to entertain the com- 
pany addressed, and a splurge with this design, well carried out, is at the 
right time a capital thing. Sometimes the object in view is to convince 
men of a point, or bring them to a certain course of action. This is 
necessary when there is a gap between the speaker’s argument and con- 
clusion, and will often superadd power to real arguments. But it requires 
sophomoric ease and assurance, and even then there is danger of losing as 
many votes as are gained. A man who splurges merely to make a dis- 
play, will be likely to excite either the risibilities or the indignation of his 
hearers. A few splurge from desire by the practice to improve in speak- 
ing. Lacking either time or inclination to make thdrough preparation, 
and unwilling to express common thoughts plainly, they make up in 
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words and action. Such practice will doubtless give a man volubility and 
self possession, but its tendency is to make him both a shallow and in- 
sincere speaker. But the motive which perhaps more than any of these 
prompts the genuine splurger, is the pure love of splurging. 

The condition of such a man’s mind must besingular, and since mental 
philosophy is now engrossing the attention of some of our readers, it will 
be well for a moment to take a profoundly metaphysical view of this con. 
dition, and of the qualities of mind which splurging cultivates. A man 
who is getting off a splurge cannot, from the nature of the case, be ex- 
periencing the sense of power over his audience, the desire for the success 
of his cause, or the pleasure which springs from intense intellectual ac- 
tivity. He is conscious only of a constant effort after language,—though 
it is sometimes true of words as well as ideas, that they seem to come by 
inspiration, and a splurge can be continued endlessly. Boldness and self- 
reliance are qualities evidently cultivatedin the splurger. They naturally 
result from speaking confidently,—often without preparation—in lofty 
language ; and it is well if self-conceit does not follow. Quickness is 
gained, but with the accompaniment of superficiality. Command of 
language is acquired, but also a careless use of it, for where a man makes 
his ideas a matter of secondary importance, he need not be particular to 
express every shade of thought by the most appropriate term. The Jan- 
guage of such speakers and writers is often beautiful, but it is like a paint- 
ing in which, though the colors are rich and soft, the design is inferior, 
or the characters without interest or expression. 

The effects produced upon the mind by hearing a splurge are various. 
Sometimes the result is simple amusement. This often happens when 
the hearers are in a good humored, easy mood, disposed to rest after a day 
of labor, and where the splurger has himself only a benevolent design. 
In another place a splurge produces wonder, and profound respect ;—we 
need hardly state the circumstances under which this is most likely to be 
the case. Often the effect of a splurge upon the hearers is excessive weari- 
ness. It is as in the ceremonies of the Romish Church, where graceful bow- 
ing, pretty painting, and ejuculations in a foreign language grow unendur- 
ably tedious to a man whose soul craves something adapted to its nature. 
The weariness of the hearer will be accompanied, too, by indignation, or if 
he is in a philanthropic state of mind, by regret at the waste of talent. 
Yet he will sometimes find it hard to avoid a dissatisfied feeling with 
himself for not understanding what seems so full of meaning. Whatever 
pleasure a hearer ef good sense derives from a beautiful splurge, is like 
that from listening to the rising and falling tones of a waterfall in a little 
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brook,—a soothing, soporiferous influence. It is evident from all this, 
that in some cases splurging may be contagious, and in others drive to 
the opposite extreme. 

General opinion among us is strongly opposed to splurging. There 
may be plenty of it here, but there is also a sensitiveness which usually 
detects and condemns it, and often falsely suspects a tendency toward it. 
Perhaps this is due in great measure to the good common sense of most 
of theexamples placed before us, by which all are unavoidably influenced. 
The effects of this opinion are both good and bad. Sometimes it makes us 
harsh and incorrect in our estimate of speakers or writers. If aman is to be 
condemned merely because his style is flowery or ornate, then many a lux- 
uriant natural scene must be pronounced gaudy. More familiarity with 
nature might improve our notions of refinement in style. This general 
opinion may also be sometimes an undesirable restraint on warm imagin- 
ation, and the free expression of strong feeling, tending to reduce every- 
thing to mere cool propriety of style. But such are not its legitimate 
tendencies. So far as it restrains,it generally restrains to chasteness and 
real beauty. It promotes strength, good sense, and honesty in our own 
writing, and cultivates discernment in estimating the writing of others. 
And there is need enough now of the ability to see whether a smooth 
chiming expression contains real meaning, or isonly an expression. The 
same general opposition to splurging shows itself in conversation, dress, 
and other matters which concern taste and good sense. 

And now it might be more becoming, if instead of indulging our pro- 
pensity to grow didactic, we should close with a confession that we may 
have illustrated practically the evils which have been pointed out. But cer- 
tain principles recommend themselves to us all—however often we violate 
them—as worth the attention of one who would avoid splurging, and yet 
cultivate what power of beauty and sublimity he possesses. Good taste and 
good judgment are of course needful to him; and on their cultivation 
the authors he reads will exert much influence. But especially; he ought 
to be perfectly honest, not trying to make himself or any one else think 
he has ideas or feelings which he has not. He should moreover think 
of his subject, and not of himself. ‘To us, who find it so difficult for a 
few minutes to completely banish self, this seems almost impracticable, and 
probably difficult experience alone will bring any of us to it in a good de- 
gree. Still we can see that the men whose words have been most power- 
ful, are those who spoke and wrote not for fame or selfish pleasure, but 
from real love and devotion to a cause. Solid attainments, too, are neces- 
sary. It seems to be true that even men of high natural talents, without 
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either hard study or severe discipline of life, are likely to become super- 
ficial. Nor can it be too often remembered that words are but the 
medium of ideas, and that we should be sure to have the ideas before using 
the words,—letting thought form style, and not style thought. These 
things are easier said than done. In this, as in everything else, we err 
constantly on one side or the other. But honesty, at least, is within the 
reach of all; and while a dishonest affectation of profound thoughts or 
unreal feelings will sap the power of very respectable talents, honesty 
will often give to the plain words of a plain man the force of real genius: 
H. 8. H. 


“Our Foreign Correspondence.” 


Venice, Oct., 1856. 

Dear Mac:—Don’t be misled by my date. I shall say nothing of 
Venice, but confine myself to England. An American may learn at 
least one useful lesson from the English, viz, not to attempt to accom- 
plish overmuch in a given time; Johnny Bull goes slow, and does 
his work without wearing himself out; young America is faster, but 
for the increased speed expends a disproportionate amount of power, 
and has exhausted his strength when it should be greatest. Our 
“doing” of London was after the national manner, and although we did 
“do” it quite thoroughly, in the two weeks spent there, we drew largely 
upon the strength accumulated on the voyage, and our exhausted sys- 
tem craved the quiet and rest of the country. The first day’s journey 
brought us to Oxford, via Windsor and Eton. The Castle at Windsor 
we found very interesting, and passed an hour agreeably in observing 
the Eton boys practice athletic games, particularly cricket. Although 
they were much engaged with an important examination, (a written 
one,) they found time to practice, not merely as a pastime, but under 
private teachers for the acquiring of skill. Some who had the air of 
first class scholars, were especially marked by stalwart frames, and 
appeared to possess “ mens sana in corpore sano.” 

Eton corresponds to an American College, rather than Oxford, where 
there are many separate institutions for students who desire to study 
after their graduation from Eton or similar schools, and the time spent 
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on the grass of the play ground, under a venerable oak, with the dingy 
red-brick hall in full view, brought my loved Alma Mater (prospective 
in 58) to mind. Despite some things which might be improved, she 
isa good mother, and her sons cherish the memories of days spent 
under her care. 

Almost all the students were absent from Oxford for the summer 
vacation, but we obtained access to a suite of rooms in Queen’s Col- 
lege. They consisted of bed-room, study, and parlor; were neatly, 
somewhat luxuriously furnished, and would take the palm from the best 
rooms at Yale. The Janitor who showed the rooms was communica- 
tive, and told some stories which showed that a disposition to break 
rules (not windows) is not confined to the unbridled Western Conti- 
nent. In the one, an aversion to be rung” wp at 6 A. M., and in the 
other, to be rung in at 8 P. M., is very marked. Blenheim Park and 
Palace, seen the next day, I will not describe, but will give some account 
of Chatsworth, as a specimen of English magnificence, in its proper 
order. On the third day from London, we rode from Leamington to 
Warwick, and after an examination of the remains of the Roman 
Bridge, were conducted through Warwick Castle and the Park. The 
nobility are very accommodating, and permit the public to inspect their 
houses and grounds under the guidance of a domestic, to whom a fee is 
given. In some places, one servant takes visitors through a certain part 
of the premises, and then hands them over to another, and he to a 
third, and the third even to a fourth, so that the total expense may 
amount to some two dollars, which makes sight-seeing rather expen- 
sive. Most Englishmen, to say nothing of foreigners, complain of the 
universal practice of demanding fees, and consider it a national disgrace. 
You have to pay the chambermaid, the waiter, the “ boots” at your hotel, 
the driver of your private vehicle, the “ whip” and guard of a public stage, 
even the sextons of Churches, and an indefinite number of servants when 
you inspect a mansion; you can’t take a step but some extra fee is 
demanded. In Warwick Castle are many objects of historic interest, 
as suits of mail, various weapons, among them a revolving pistol, cen- 
turies old, and portraits of noted men and women. These are arranged 
to ornament some rooms, and in others are paintings by masters, and 
articles of virtu; one inlaid table cost $30,000 in Venice, although 
only three feet in diameter. The porridge-pot of Guy of Warwick, held 
three of our party, and his armor was correspondingly huge ; the other 
suits were smaller. Indeed, I was assured by an English gentleman, 
that an ordinary sized man could not get them on, which does not agree 
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with the prevalent talk of modern degeneracy. The famed Warwick 
Vase is large, and ornamented with bold bas-reliefs, but, according to 
my taste, is wanting in symmetry ; it lacks heighth corresponding to its 
horizontal diameter, which gives it a Dutch-butter-bowl look. In the 
Park were some fine cedars of Lebanon, and the view across the Owan 
was beautiful. 

Leaving Warwick, a dreary drive in the rain brought us to Stratford- 
on-Avon, an uninteresting looking place, and yet one of Earth's 
Meccas. It is not a place for mirth, but reverent pensiveness, and a 
lassitude from over work, and the melancholy which a rain invariably 
entails upon me, produced a proper temper to muse at Shakespeare's 
tomb, except that they rather deadened feeling. A plain slab near the 
altar, with his self-composed epitaph forbidding the removal of his bones, 
those of his family adjoining, and a bust, strikingly unlike the Chan- 
dois portrait, but said to have been made after a cast taken of him when 
dead, mark where he rests. The home where he was born is a rickety 
building, and shows signs of past or present neglect; the upper cham- 
ber, in which he first saw light, is all written over with names and effu- 
sions, and the woman in charge said that we might write ours with a 
pencil, but not in ink, but I desired publicity in neither way. Return- 
ing to Leamington, the road passed the King’s mountain, an uninterest- 
ing hill. The modern smartness, and the gayety of Leamington, an 
English Saratoga, jarred upon the feelings following a visit to such a 
place, and we hastened away to Kenilworth Castle, or rather its ruins. 
Having walked around there, and looked down upon them from a 
neighboring hillock, we applied at the ancient keeper’s lodge, which has 
been repaired for the farmer who rents the grounds, and obtained 
admittance, and, of course, a guide. The rays of the setting sun kissed 
the crumbling towers a reverent good-night, and now darkness came 
with a soft-robe, and covered their decay from peering eyes. Ivy ran 
wantonly over the walls, grass grew in the crevices, swallows flitted in 
and out at the open windows, sheep were feeding in the court-yard, the 
lake was drained, the garden ruined, all conspired to make an image of 
desolation—a perfect ruin, and we groped in dark vaults, climbed crum- 
bling stairways, stood in Queen Elizabeth’s room, and the great dining 
hall, recalling our history, and the romance of the Northern Wizard, 
uniil night came and drove us out. The mighty are fallen, and darkness 
has their mansion, and we were but intruders to be driven away. After 
passing Farnsworth, the country seat of the late Sir Robert Peel, and 
Derby, we soon entered the beautiful Derwent Valley, with its romantic 
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scenery. After leaving the cars, a stage-coach went, part of the way, 

through the Chatsworth Park to Edenson, a hamlet, with an inn within 

a stone’s throw of the principal entrance to the same. After dinner, in 

company with a pleasant old English gentleman, who wondered that we, 

being Americans, could speak so good English, we strolled in the Park, 
and finally found our way to the hunting lodge, a high tower from 

which the ladies of the family may view the hunts. It stands on high 
ground, and, we concluded, must command an extensive view. But the 
trouble was to get the benefit of this, the door being locked, and no 
servant to open it, if it was to be open for strangers, which we had good 
reasons for doubting. Now, all ye who do not subscribe to the new 
Gymnasium, attend and learn the benefit of gymnastic exercise. The 
building was undergoing repairs and was surrounded by three _ tiers of 
scaffolding, the last being even with some windows. A good jump 
gave a hold upon the horizontal timber of the lower tier, and a use of 
the muscles of the arms, and a cotemporaneous elevation of the pedal 
extremities, placed feet as well as hands upon it, and the first story was 
gained ; a similar operation at the other two brought us to a level with 
the windows, and a short walk on a plank gave us an entrance, which 
was commemorated by three cheers for Prof. Langdon. The view from 
the roof amply repaid for the labor of attaining to it. Around the tower 
were roads, descending by a slope to a meadow, made verdant by the 
winding Derwent, and on the other side of the valley hills arose, behind 
which the sun was hastening to rest his wearied coursers. 

On the left, in the valley, were the house and gardens of Chatsworth, 
with the huge conservatory, the germ of the Crystal Palace, glistening 
like silver in the sun-light. On the right was the vegetable garden, with 
the house of the Duke of Devonshire’s gardener, Sir Joseph Paxton, in 
the midst. From such a look-out, darkness alone induced us to descend, 
and wind our way back through the woods and valley. At the inn, 
during our absence, had arrived “an American party,” which included 
two pretty New York girls, and the sight of their delicate beauty, after 
the surfeit we had had of English robustness, so affected our susceptible 
natures that we made a profuse demand upon our wardrobes—that is, 
such was our desire, but confound it! for the first, and, you may be sure, 
the last time, we had “ expressed” it ahead, and were forced to appear in 
traveling suits. The future proved that they had a very discreet papa 
and a prudish mamma, who kept strict watch over them and allowed 
no rambles by “ Derwent’s sweet waters,” so we became reconciled to 
the hardship of having no dress coats. The next morning, when taking 
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breakfast, “a la Anglais,” i. e. pouring out our own tea, it was under 
the mischievous glance of four black eyes, which did not at all help my 
awkwardness, (I am the “grandmother” of our party, and by virtue of 
my office preside over the tea-pot,) and I vowed never to travel. in 
England again until a pretty little helpmeet is provided for such emer- 
gencies. After breakfast we visited the vegetable gardens, so called, 
but which include hot-houses, filled with flowers, among them the 
Victoria Regia, and others inclosing tropical fruits, pine-apples, bananas, 
oranges, &c. On the sunny side of the garden-walls peach and 
apricot trees were trained, other situations being too cold. Paxton’s 
home, a building equal to the best American mansions, is in the midst 
of these gardens. Next, we crossed the Park to the Duke’s Palace, 
but found that we could not be admitted until after 2 P. M,, as 
an excursion party from Birmingham was expected. The private 
grounds, however, were to be seen under the guidance of a servant, 
They are adorned with statues, water works, as a fountain, nearly 
three hundred feet high, another where the water falls like an umbrella, 
artificial cascades of varied beauty, and a metal willow tree, which, 
while you are admiring as a genuine article, emits streams in all 
directions, and lakelets, grottoes, trees of every kind with paths wind- 
ing through them, and gorgeous flowers, velvet turf, with graveled walks, 
arranged after the manner of Italian and French gardens. Art has 
done her utmost to make a paradise, and the surrounding Park of two 
thousand acres in wood and meadow, thick with browsing deer and 
the noble Devonshire cattle cooling themselves in the gentle river, 
was arich setting for the jewel. After seeing tropical plants and full 
grown trees, as the Banyan, Palm, and Brazil Pine, in the conservatory, 
which covers an acre, intoxicated with beauty, I cried to the listening 
hills— 
“O earth! thy splendor and thy beauty, how amazing, 

Where’er, anew, I turn to thee intensely gazing, 

With rapture I exclaim, how beautiful thou art! 

How beautiful!” 

Near the house is an ancient tower, surrounded with a deep moat, 
where Mary of Scotland pined for thirteen weary years. What must 
have been her feelings, shut in from the surrounding grounds, so inviting 
in their loveliness? After rambling along the river’s bank, we endeav- 
ored to secure a conveyance to take us to Sheffield in the afternoon, but 
the landlord liked our company so well that he could supply none, so 
we held a council of war, and determined to walk with our carpet-bags 
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two miles to Boslow, engage places on the stage-coach, and retwrn to 
see the Palace. When we came down stairs with our bags, and Boni- 
face saw he could not keep us, by some very unexpected return of a 
carriage, he was able to furnish a vehicle, which marked kindness, with 
a Caudle lecture on endeavors to practice imposition, we emphatically 
declined. On returning to the Castle at two, the porter again denied 
admission, as, owing to some delay, the excursion party were just 
entering. 

I appealed to his sense of justice, bringing up the announcement of 
the morning, no use; touched him with the interest Americans felt in 
Chatsworth; and growing eloquent upon the disappointment, won the 
victory. The crowd were pressing in with their tickets; “ go on,” said 
he in an under tone, “only say nothing.” A pretty chambermaid was 
acting as cicerone to our squad, and with merry winks at the open 
mouths and wondering stare of the others, gave us private explanations 
of the gorgeous rooms, magnificent paintings, and speaking statues. 
Among these was one of Edward Everett, which lost nothing by com- 
parison with those of other distinguished men. But the great feature 
was the “unwashed ;” to whose credit be it said, that they were very 
orderly. 

A pleasant walk back to Boslow, and a ride on top of an old fash- 
ion English stage-coach brought us to Sheffield, and an end to the day. 

E. L. 





Desdemona. 


1st Student. ‘‘ Where’s my lady ?” 
2d Student. ‘Gone, my lord!”—Cotrece Tragepy. 


WELL earned would have been the immortal fame of Shakspeare as 
the most wonderful reader of human nature and delineator of human 
character that ever breathed the breath of life, had he left the world no 
other legacy than ‘ Othello’ 

If this decision, which the ages have pronounced just, be so, it would 
be natural to suppose that were such an one to picture from his imagi- 
nation what he considered the summation of perfection in any character, 
that ideal would be worthy of the concurrence and confidence of all, 
instead of the unfavorable criticism and misconstruction with which it 
is so frequently handled. 
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As we consider it the greatest merit and peculiarity in this delinea. 
tion of female excellence is, that while she is of surpassing loveliness of 
mind as well as of form, and every way presenting a combination of 
attractions probably never attained, it seems perfectly natural, and by 
no means wonderful. There is a great deal of the angel, but there is 
just as much of the woman, constituting a harmony of character, which, 
according to George W. Curtis, neither Dickens, Thackeray, nor any 
English novelists, from that day to this, have succeeded in drawing, 
The perfection of the conception of her external beauty is never called 
in question: but the success of Shakspeare is often denied in establish- 
ing a character worthy of imitation, or qualities of mind and heart 
which we can approve. 

t may be interesting to see what was Shakspeare’s ideal of a lady, 
and if that ideal, now exceeding two centuries in age, would come up 
to the standard or satisfy the test of what is required at the pre 
sent day. 

To establish the commendable character of Desdemona, it is likewise 
necessary to defend that of Othello—since if he was not every way 
worthy of the hand that gave her heart away, and worthy of that 
heart’s affections, then she could not be defended in her judgment in 
choosing or taste for admiring such a character! If, on the other hand, 
the character was praiseworthy, and no sufficient reasons existed to 
forbid her admiration, we have immediately a strong argument in our 
lady’s favor ! 

We cannot deny that of all biped animals in existence, a full-blooded 
negro is in appearance the most ridiculous. The man who can sup- 
press a smile at the inconsistency of a black grinning African, dressed 
and jeweled accordiug to the dictates of his own gaudy taste, with lips 
so thick that it is difficult to see over them, between which are on con- 
stant exhibition a set of grinders, involuntarily reminding one of a 
graveyard in a dark night ; and to crown all, with his short woolly tuft 
above, has certainly one prominent recommendation for a deaconship. 

If then Desdemona could such love an one—of another race than her 
own—and to such a degree, that even in his jealous frenzy, after she 
had suffered the rudest treatment and severity that his very ‘stubborn- 
ness and frowns’ to her eye had grace and favor in them, we must allow 
that she exhibited a depraved taste—an unnatural and indelicate charac- 
ter, unworthy of commendation. Nor have we occupied our time in 
constructing a suppositious objection, inasmuch as it is not an ignorant 
belief that Othello was such an image in respect to personal appearance 
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as we have described. The most famous artists have always held this 
conception, and thus invariably represent him on canvas and in frontis- 
piece. And famous reasoners, too, have spent their time and strength 
to argue this conception true; so that the name of Othello is associated 
in our minds with that of Hthiopian, and we justly wonder how such a 
woman could forsake so many noble matches—her father—country— 
friends—for one so repulsive. But Othello was not a negro. Critics 
forget that he was styled the Moor of Venice, and that as a great difference 
exists between the Moorish race and that of the Negro, as exists between 
the Yankee people and the Ethiopian. The Moors were, and are at 
this day, an intellectual, handsome people, bearing a strong resemblance 
to the European. They led then, as they do now, a settled life in the 
capacity of merchants, mechanics and agriculturists, but were then 
more enterprising and warlike, and consequently better fitted to produce 
just such a character as Othello. Venitians, on the other hand, had no 
connection with Negroes, who were as degraded as they have ever been, 
and were in no way calculated to furnish a hero who could be either 
intelligent or fascinating. There is no doubt but that he was of dark 
complexion, and in his modesty, when he defends himself before his 
‘seniors,’ as he compares his sunburnt face with the delicate counte- 
nance of Desdemona, declares himself‘ black.’ Rude in speech, also, he 
says he is, while in the same ‘ round, unvarnished tale,’ he proceeds to 
prove by his language and discourse that he is neither uneducated or 
African. 

It is, therefore, no disparagement to Desdemona that she fell in love 
with the straight-haired, valiant Moor, because he bore the complexion 
of a Spaniard. We have living examples of ladies, whose taste and 
refinement could not be called in question, who find in such an objection 
no sufficient cause to forbid the same tender and passionate emotions, 
such as possessed Desdemona when she gazed upon and learned of 
Othello his story—if wealth and position are to be gained thereby. 

The character of Othello was well calculated to draw forth the love 
of such a maiden. His open and magnanimous disposition—his trusting 
and artless manner—his ardent affection—his great heart—his every 
word and action during their courtship, were such that no woman with 
a soul could have resisted. He loved what was excellent and just; he 
possessed a soul to appreciate such a character in others. Friends and 
envious enemies alike could but testify to his worth. That little hidden, 
fiendish foe, Iago, even while plotting against him, bore witness that 
the Moor is of a free and noble nature; “is constant, loving, generous, 
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and I dare think, will prove to Desdemona a most dear husband.” That 
was what she wanted. The Senate thought him “all in all sufficient, a 
noble nature, whom passion could not shake, whose solid virtue the shot 
of accident nor dart of chance could neither graze nor pierce.” Is it 
not then a strong commendation to Desdemona that when such a lover 
came in collision with the sleepy dandy suitors of her own nation, that 
she proved faithful to her womanhood, and did not barter her heart for 
fashion and for gold? The fact is, constructed as she was, she could 
not have helped loving Othello, if she had desired otherwise, which 
would have been just as impossible. When such an one—‘“a maid of 
that paragoned description and wild fame, one that excelled the quirks 
blazoning pens,” and who was as beautiful in mind as she was exquisitely 
fair in person, came in contact with such as we see Othello to have 
been, it would have been contrary to nature that there should not have 
a general “smash up” ensued. She was as accomplished as he was 
renowned—as “ delicate with the needle” as he was skillful with the 
spear—and if he could talk so fascinatingly that she “ gave him for his 
pains a world of sighs ;” she, on the other hand, “ could sing the savage- 
ness out of a bear.” “A maiden never bold, right modest, and at the 
same time of high and plenteous wit and invention.” No timorous 
girl—or pretty doll-faced plaything, with only a face and form; these 
are comparatively numerous; but the “gentle-minded, yet self-reliant 
woman, who “with a spirit so still and quiet that she blushed at her- 
self,” had an eye that could flash as well as weep, who could command 
as well as beseech—whose passion was only equaled by her unbounded 
devotion : this is not, we are constrained to say, an every day occurrence. 

Love seeks equality, or rather each wishes to think each superior, 
that each may deify each. Here each found their counterpart, and 
when mortals are paired like this, Jove loses its sickish and ridiculous 
character, and has grandeur in it. Here was entireness; a total trust; 
a mutual worship. They mingled together their looks and feelings, 
and became, as it were, heart of one heart and soul of one soul. No 
inquiries here concerning “ age, feasibility and future prospects ”—no 
hindrance found ina sunburnt complexion, but the one was in love with 
the great heart and the great thoughts, and the other with Desdemona 
herself, for what she was, and both of them for the simple reason, be- 
cause they could not help it. 

They met, and as the mind of Desdemona was filled with the lustre of 
Othello’s noble greatness, so it is a proof of Desdemona’s worth and ele- 
vated character, to be wooed and won by such as Othello ! 
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But objectors find points to show, in their whole course of life, that 
from their setting out there were deviations, both unnatural and reprehen- 
sible. We say their course of life, as they are connected so closely in all 
their words and deeds, that one cannot be discussed independently of 
the other. The first objection is their elopement, and the deception of 
her father, which rightly considered, so far from depreciating her charac- 
ter, affords one of the best opportunities for establishing it. 

It shows that she possessed the unlimited confidence of her father, and 
was so worthy of it that he called to witness all the things of sense, 
“whether a maid so tender, fair and happy” was not bewitched by magic, 
The old gentleman very naturally desired her to marry some of the 
wealthy dandies of her own nation. He doubtless had enjoyed fine 
dreams of the way Desdemona’s mansion would look when she was 
“settled down” at home, and where he could drop in handily and bring 
presents to the grandchildren. And while he bears testimony to her 
worth, he shows himself most lamentably ignorant of human nature, 
not to have known that this would never have done for such a maid as 
Desdemona. Othello’s own defense would excuse any elopement under 
any circumstances. “ The story of my life,” he says, “I ran it through 
from boyish days until the moment she bad me tell it,” and proceeding 
with his interesting and checkered course, the coldest nature is stirred 
with sympathy for him. Where lovers get a-talking this way, let old 

Governor’s beware. These thrilling accidents and hairbreadth escapes 
and heroic deeds are dangerous things. There is nothing like sympathy 
as a foundation for love. We admire the love of Desdemona, because 
it was genuine, and built on such noble foundations. And though 
she was so lovely that the proudest beauties of our day would be hon- 
ored by a comparison, Othello did not believe or fall into the error of 
love at first sight. She respected Othello as he began his story, for he 
was a famous captain, and worthy of respect. She learned more, and 
esteemed—that esteem founded upon a personal knowledge of his worth 
of character begat in her a friendship which ripened into such a love as 
only a Desdemona could experience. Othello, in the meantime, was 
neither idle nor asleep. Glances were exchanged—they advanced to little 
acts of courtesy, of gallantry. 

And oft did I beguile her of her tears 

When I did speak of some distressful stroke 

That my youth suffered. 

He swore in faith ’twas strange, ’twas passing strange ; 

Twas pitiful—twas wondrous pitiful. 

She wished she had not heard it—yet she wished 
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That Heaven had made her such a man: she thanked me, 
And bade me, if I had a friend that loved her, 

I should but teach him how to tell my story, 

And that would woo her. Upon this hint I spake. 


It was Edgar A. Poe who said that “the wish of Desdemona ‘that 
Heaven had made her such a man,’ was the sweetest touch in Shak- 
speare.” Not that she desired herself in his place—that would be un- 
natural, but it is natural to wish to be like those whom we reverence 
and highly esteem. 

And it was this maiden of “spirit, so still and gentle, that she 
blushed at herself” that gave Othello the first hint that she loved 
him. But from this we argue no indelicacy for Desdemona: only 
the power of love. And here we see another beauty of her char- 
acter. With all her graces, acquirements and accomplishments, she 
was a simple-minded woman. Had she been a genius, she would have 
been more guarded; she would have hinted less boldly but not less 
innocently. She too might have dazzled Othello, and won his admi- 
ration, but never his love. It is not the “strong-minded women” of 
lofty intellects that captivate anybody, much less a man who is himself 
possessed of high genius and intellectual power, as Othello evidently 
was. They pass by these brilliant roses, and take to their bosom 
some beautiful wayside lily, and cherish them. It was thus with 
Othello and Desdemona. Their love lay long smothered, mouldering 
in silence, then kindling, burning, blazing and purifying in its growth 
the souls of each, it proved itself an affection that from the very 
heart ate every passion save its sole self. ‘The father frowned upon 
it—with no mother to counsel them there was but one step—that was 
elopement. She gave up all girlish fear, her father’s love, the happiness 
of her home, and fled with the other half of her soul. A most commend- 
able step—we approve of it heartily. Desdemona could have loved no 
other than Othello; and how could she have suffered a life connection 
during all the jogs and ups and downs of her earthly existence with one 
of those whose presence was not congenial for a moment even. Call it 
deviation, if you will, but “yet the light that led astray was light 
from heaven.” 

The brightest feature, however, in her character was her constancy. 
Othello, frenzied with jealousy and insane with rage, became a wretch, 
whom it would be flattery to call a brute. All that the cruelty of a 
fiend could inflict is heaped upon her who was an only daughter—the 
child of wealth and luxury—who had forsaken home and friends to be 
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with him; and, like a true woman, no sooner is the blow struck than 
it is forgiven. With “akiss for a blow,” she retorts—* Unkindness 
may do much, and thy unkindness may defeat my life, but never taint 
my love.” So complete as a whole, so perfect and Christian-like in every 
particular of character, in every shade of feeling, and in every mani- 
festation of disposition does she prove herself to be, that were we 
to sum up in one brief word all that we considered pure, lovely, and of 
good report in female character, it should be—Desdemona. 
A. F. B. 





Che Use of Modern Fiction. 


Every faculty of our nature has an office and a growth peculiarly 
itsown. We do wrong to neglect either of them in the process of self- 
culture. The perfect man, after whose ideal excellence we all, in our 
own blind ways, are striving, is a soul whose full development in sym- 
metry and strength “gives ample room and verge enough” for every 
faculty to grow and ripen. Among the rest, imagination, without 
which we have no high enjoyment and no rational life, puts up its claim 
for special culture. We all know well its forming influence in child- 
hood and its power in the youth of nations. No child but lives in its 
ideal world! No boy that does not Midas-like, transmute all common 
things into the golden fabric of his dreams ! 

“ Heaven lies about usin our infancy! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy, 
But he beholds the light and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy.” 

“The child is father of the man.’ He will never grow into an 
earnest enthusiasm for the duties of his long life-struggle, if his imagi- 
nation be bricked up to death by its stern, narrow-minded, utilitarian 
reality. The childhood of a great people, too, is the spring-time of 
all fervid and poetic imagery ;—and the nation that would be supreme, 
must master first of all the realms of the ideal—through them it 
marches, if it march at all, to mental and moral greatness. 

This culture ought not to stop with childhood. The man needs it. 
He must and will have it. He finds it in art, in the charm of poetry, 
in the creations of fiction. We find it ina noble fruit and image of 
VOL. XXII. 15 
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our age, which ancient times could never put together. The Novel is 
the Epic of our social and domestic life. The old republics had no 
materials from which to build it. The empire of Woman had never 
risen in the world. The incident and beauty of domestic life, which 
springs alone from her matured influence, was all unkuown. No mid- 
dle cluss, whose life was a mean between the two extremes of society, 
furnished a common ground of interest for both; above all, the purity 
and dignity of elevated passion, the love that lightens the fireside and 
lives in all the relations of the sexes, all this had never varied and con- 
secrated the social life of Greece and Rome. The feudal baron caught 
it in his faint glimpses at the spirit of Christianity, long after the life 
of those old states was buried in the tomb. The fiction which lived 
then and fed men’s thoughts, cannot answer the demands of our new 
time. Every successive change in the great historic plan, demands a 
new stimulant for the imagination. It seeks it as the vine painfully and 
slowly digs away beneath the earth, till it finds and twines about the 
buried bone which is to give it nutriment. Old fiction will not do for 
us. The ancient growth of vegetation, the epic and tragic oaks and 
pines, are falling all around, and up from among their roots rise not a 
new growth of the old trees, but by the law of nature, the poplars, the 
raspberries and their purple flowers. 

The novel, then, is a new thing in the world. We have no extensive 
data from which to determine its influence. We have yet seen only its 
earliest and roughest fruits. Vast capabilities yet hidden, whole mines 
of human thought yet unexplored, lie in the slandered, abused, ill- 
appreciated novel. It has, indeed, the faults of a new art and of im- 
perfect artists. But in its total influence and promise, we claim for it 
all praise. Let us meet fairly the charges commonly brought against 
its aims and character. 

Novels are too often charged with all evils arising from the exclusive 
devotion shown them by a morbid imagination. The imagination cer- 
tainly needs to grow with equal pace and in just proportion with the 
‘other faculties, but this is directly the reverse of its exclusive or pre- 
dominant cultivation. Feed a man on mathematics and on nothing 
else, and you will make of him a soulless prodigy. Develop the animal 
instincts within him, and let his moral nature grow wild, and you will 
make a brute of him. Cultivate to excess any part of his nature to the 
exclusion of the rest, and his growth will be unnatural and monstrous. 
Imagination, like the rest, must have its due place in the training of the 
mind. Shall we then cram it with every delicacy and omit all mental 
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exercise, till we bring on an imaginative dyspepsia to people our lives 
with mysteries and gorgeous phantasms, and our dreams with wander- 
ing ghosts? Novels were meant to have their proper place in mental 
training. They are not more answerable for the effects of their im- 
proper use than was the Old Testament for Dred’s hallucinations. 
Exclusive devotion to even religious novel reading, would soon show 
itself in a mind not cast originally in an iron mould, in too great excite- 
ment of the imagination, too much living in an ideal world, and in a 
sickly religious sentimentality. With this, fiction itself is not charge- 
able. The evil lies at the door of the morbid mind. 

This being premised, we may possibly see in a somewhat truer light 
the objections commonly and narrowly brought against it. Does it 
give false ideas of life? They tell us that the plot of the novel is at 
best an image of a very smal] segment of our life-circle ; that successful 
love is made the great end and motive-power of existence; that the 
novel takes for granted either that love ends with marriage, or that 
married life possesses no variety or interest. Love does, indeed, seem 
to be an essential to the highest interest in fiction. It illustrates the 
universality of the principle, that the raggedest love-story, once begun, 
creates in everybody’s mind an anxiety for the catastrophe; we must 
know whether the course of true love has for once run smoothly; we 
must know whether the mild young lover at last finds pluck enough to 
kill off his ferocious rival. Robinson Crusoe alone is a novel, if it be a 
novel, that owes not, in some measure, its interest to love. Does there- 
fore the novel, in proper quantity, have a false and blinding effect upon 
the mind? The answer is, that the novel does not pretend to be a 
microcosm ; that it selects some plot of human nature to build on and 
enlighten. For the hard duties of the world we live in, we find suffi- 
cient training in our actual life. For its dread realities, we have to pre- 
pare us, the memories of trial and suffering and heart-breaking sorrow. 
For the acts of to-day, we render up account, and we all know it. If 
the novel brightens up only a corner of human nature, it casts a sunny 
light into dark nooks of our heart-history, that else would be neglected 
and sadly need it. 

We are told that the characters of the novel are apt to be possible in 
all their parts, yet impossible when put together; that they are natural, 
yet not real. Phidias carved his Venus from the collective beauty of 
the Grecian cities. Here he took an arm, there a brow, there a foot, 
yet no woman ever lived who was the image of his Venus. And thus 
the novelist, they say, has his heroes made up of all separate excellen- 
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cies of all human kind. Grant it. They are useful as the Venus of 
Phidias was useful, They show the author’s conception of a perfect 
character. They are all works of art and must be judged by art’s high 
standard. But is this fancied reproach one generally true? We think not, 
The author’s conception is itself liable to defects, and besides, there can 
be no interest in a mere catalogue of virtues. Such have not been nor 
will be the characters of the great novelists. Human life, with its 
errors and failures, its quiet household scenes and its heart-battles, the 
conflict of passion and the infirmity of all things human, these, as long 
as the world endures, must be the themes of all interesting fiction. 

They tell us, too, that the novelist, éven though he narrate real scenes, 
may still pervert the taste and morals; that the whole truth of life will 
not bear telling,—vile, blighting things, at which the true soul shud- 
ders,—and ‘that these the novelist lays bare. But the same objection 
lies equally against all history, and the more complete the history, the 
more strict the analogy between them. Spread out before a youth the 
detailed life of Alexander; it would be worse than any novel. The 
tendency of the novel, too, like that of all art, is to perfect and purify 
itself. As it rises, it selects its scenes from dark places, it may be, but 
it shades them with their own moral blackness. Tom Jones was a work 
of genius, a real picture of the age, applauded by the clergy of the 
time. Yet Tom Jones would not be tolerated in the family now. 
Refinement and morals have taken a long upward stride since then, and 
the novel has risen with them. 

But the great argument against us is that fictitious sorrows necessa- 
rily harden the heart to real ones. It is a shallow old calumny, and 
what truth is in it arnounts to just this, that a passive absorption, con- 
tinual and complete, in the distress of fiction, without any correspond- 
ing action in daily life, is hardening to the heart. Who denies it! 
Dugald Stewart tells us that experience diminishes the influence of 
passive impressions, but strengthens our active principles. The con- 
stant perusal of fiction diminishes our sympathy with its heroes, but 
strengthens our desire for that kind of mental excitement. It gives no 
corresponding exercise to the active habits to counteract its tendencies. 
But use by no means implies abuse, and Stewart himself acknowledges 
that when corrected by habits of real business, they may be profitable 
and elevating. We contend only for the proper use of fiction. And in 
every man’s daily life, there is surely encugh of real care and of hard 
duty to give the lie to all poetic fancic: of the world-battle we ure 
fighting. 
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What then are the real uses of these novels? They stand, first of all, 
as works of art, as specimens of character-painting for the study of man- 
kind. Where one man has opportunity to admire the Transfiguration | 
of Raphael, or to learn the lesson which the Greek slave teaches, ten 
thousand can find in Dickens or in Scott, nobler forms than artist ever 
painted,—souls of patient self-denial and of radiant love to all mankind, 
that are worth more to the world as examples, than a thousand Madon- 
nas of the oldest painters. 

Nor does any one doubt their possible and actual influence in morals. 
Our own female writers, imperfect and imitative as are many of their 
productions, have shown a capacity as yet unfathomed, of illustrating the 
highest principles of morals in their application to daily life. They have 
shown what is worth much to our literature, that a healthy moral tone, 
even a high religious spirit, is compatible with the intensest interest of 
fiction. 

The novel holds a place, too, among the methods of inculeating truth 
not at all to be despised in this utilitarian age. Somebody says ,it is 
folly to talk of diluting a great truth with a lot of love-trash for the in- 
struction of sentimental girls. The spirit of the age contradicts the lie. 
Education is for all—education of all the faculties—education of the one 
by means of the other. It despises no helps which God has planted in 
the human soul. 

How invaluable is it to the scholar and philosopher as a picture of 
national manners! Had we but a single novel by Plato, how much 
more should we know of Greece! What mean indeed those classical 
novels, those imagined scenes in Greek and Roman history, which schol- 
ats send out now as the surest text-books of the life of those old days, 
weaving stray threads of habit and of custom into the web of interesting 
fiction—filling out the dry skeleton of history with the ruddy glow of 
real flesh, giving a sparkle to the eye and a reality and power to her 
ancient presence ! ; 

Besides, the novel is a necessity of our American character. Our so- 
ciety in its variety and complexity, furnishes full materials of incident 
and interest. All the great ideas of all the ages are working out here 
at last their full development. They are living subjects for the pen of 
fiction. Then, too, what better relaxation for our practical, money- 
making life, than glimpses by the cottage fire, away from the beaten, 
dusty, business-track, into a higher life, into the realms of the ideal! 

And then the Novel is a strong Reformer, informing, arousing and 
energizing the common mind. England has felt it; America is feeling 
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it to-day. Great public evils that demand reform, speak loudly through 
its voice. An earnest man, with a broad observation of human nature 
and a deep sense of wrong, pours into ideal characters the thought and 
passion of his own soul. They speak like living orators to the very 
heart of a community. And yet the novel has given but a faint intims. 
tion of its coming power. With all these uses, and all these capabilities 
of good, who shall prophesy its destiny? Who shall bound the rising 


empire of imagination ! A. H. 8 





Legend of Canopus Hollow. 


Mr. Epitor,—The following was “told in all confidence” to a few 
“ fellows” who were comparing notes of summer vacation. 

K , having been requested to give his experience in hunting for 
the silver mine, stirred up the hickory until it blazed brightly,—(we 
hope you have such an arrangement in your sanctum),—pressed down the 
ashes of his meerschaum, so that the fire should keep, exalted his right 
leg over the left, which had hitherto occupied the more elevated posi- 
tion, and began. 

Where he tooka slight whiff, you will find a comma, a period marks 
a full puff, and he removed his pipe at the intervals. 

“ You see,” said K , “when I was a sub-Freshman, and I marvd 
greatly that my memory should serve me so well, I kept a little know- 
ledge dispensary in Dist. No.1. You may wonder what that has todo 
with hunting for silver in Canopus Hollow, nevertheless, ‘therby hangs 
the tale.’ 

It was just after noon on one of those sultry summer days, when the 
landscape trembles to the eye, when the brooks have all dried up, and 
the winds have all died away, when you hear nothing but the singing of 
the grasshopper, when nature seems dozing, and you are inclined to do 
likewise, a huge shadow fell across the door step in such a way as to 
indicate that the owner was not far off, as Colonel Crockett said, when 
he found an African heel in the canebrake. 

I had just detected an urchin, whose longitude might or might not 
have exceeded two cubits, in the act of gnawing birch, and had prompt 
ly requested him to transfer it to the stove, which in summer served 
as asort of “ curiosity shop.” 

The young gentleman had just executed the manceuvre, and escaped 
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to his seat, eyeing me askance, and evidently congratulating himself that 
he had got rid of the birch so easily. 

The shadow before mentioned belonged to a huge Dutchman, who 
soon after presented himself. 

I have always had great regard for our Saxon ancestors, and here was 
an instance of individuality preserved in spite of time or climate. 


I seemed to see the very man of Tacitus before me, “ Ingens, intonsus, 
coeno oblitus.” 

He drew from his pocket an old piece of parchment, containing an 
outline map of some locality, with directions and field notes usually em- 
ployed by surveyors, with a subjoined description in German type let- 
ters, the whole executed very skillfully with the pen. 

In a voice like the upsetting of a load of clam shells, he informed me 
it was a description of a silver mine, somewhere along the Hudson, at a 
place called Canopus Hollow, and offered to sell it for one dollar. 

Always ready to make a disinterested sacrifice for any benevolent en- 
terprise, from the missionary cause to Prof. Shattuck’s sparring academy, 
[readily paid the sum. But being called soon after to a position in the 
Freshman class, the honors and duties of that position left no time to de- 
vote to such small matters as silver mines. 

But last summer vacation, Q of °57 and self found ourselves 
among the Highlands of the Hudson, to improve the shooting season, 
and to take the sea breeze. We use the term, because we were assured 
by one of the village belles that it was the seaport town of the county. 

Oh! those village belles! There was such a refreshing piquancy in 
the manner in which they said “ Yaw, Yaw!” to Q ’s sublime poetic 
flights, or when his “ imagination transcended the illimitable realms of 
thought,” they would say “ nick’s forstay ” with such an original expres- 
sion of innocent wonder. But we will turn away from these visions un- 
til some hour for twilight musings, and stick to our story. 

In making some local geographical inquiries, we happened to learn 
that Canopus Hallow was but a few miles’ distant. The silver mine, the 
Dutchman, and the chart all came to mind. Thinking it might prove 
a source of revenue to those who were wont to carry metal buttons in 
their pockets to assist certain delusions, we decided on a visit. 

We enquired of our host, who told us that the existence of the silver 
mine was generally believed in that region; that the owners had refus- 
ed to sell the land in hopes the mine might one day be discovered. 

He said that two Germans, before the “ old war time” had worked it, 
but on the breaking out of the Revolution had buried their mining tools 
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and undivided ore, and both took a most solemn oath never to return 
unless together. 

One it was said had been killed during the war, the fate of the other 
was uncertain. 

A man, however, supposed to be one of the miners, had occupied for 
several years a tenement near the spot, consisting partly of a cave, and 
partly of a hut he had himself built. He had no company but a Ger- 
man boy, and finally they both disappeared mysteriously. The habita- 
tion could still be pointed out. 

We decided to visit it the next day, and employed an old Dutchman 
named Hans Von Steinkopf, to guide us to the spot. On comparing the 
description given in the chart, which three months of intensest applica- 
tion to German as an optional, had enabled us to guess at with some 
success, with the ground itself, we were surprised to find how well they 
agreed. We were to follow up the run leading from the Hollow—an 
hour’s journey,—the natural objects along the way being mentioned with 
great correctness, until we should come to a swamp having a rock atits 
outlet with lead in its seams. From this, in a northeast direction on 
the opposite border, we should search for the mine in a little ravine 
formed by a spring bursting from the hill side. 

We found the swamp, but it seemed as impassable as the Styx itself, 
It looked gloomy, too, for the afternoon was somewhat advanced, and 
the shadows fell over it, like mantles from the dark mountains. The 
wild pigeons flying across from one hill top to another seemed like 
swallows, so far were they above our heads, and we almost saw the stars 
reflected from its waters, resting on black, tremulous, oozy mud. 

Finally, we concluded to return to the old miner’s cave, where we 
might pass the night, and be ready to resume our search in the morn- 
ing. We returned accordingly, and by night fall had prepared comfort- 
able lodgings from boughs and dry leaves, and finally lay down to sleep 
while otr two one-headed Cerberi guarded the door. 

We both awoke with the early light. 

“ You lost much,” said Q , “by falling asleep sosoon. Our guide 
related to me a thrilling story of the old miner’s death.” 

This seemed rather strange, for the mental capacities of our guide 
seemed suited to monosyllables, which form of expression he had hither- 
to wholly employed. Moreover, I distinctly remembered having watched 
the firelight dancing on the rock walls long after both my companions 
had given audible evidence of heavy slumber and light conscience. I 
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was anxious, however, to hear the old miner’s concluding history ; where- 
upon Q repeated, as near as he could remember, 


THEE STORY OF OUR GUIDE. 


“T have often heard my father relate stories of this mysterious person- 
age, while he lived in this very cave. He was regarded with superstitious 
fear, and the stillness of the valley was seldom broken by the crack of 
the hunter’s rifle. . 

He had not been seen by the neigboring people for some days, and 
they judged he must be ill. A farmer who lived nearest was preparing 
to visit him, when one of those “ thunder storms of the Hudson” sud- 
denly burst upon the mountains. While raging at the greatest fury, 
there was a knock at the door, a single blow, which nearly drove it from 
its hinges. The farmer opened it carefully, protecting the light with his 
hand, and there was standing upon the door step a tall, powerful built 
man, in the dress of a freebooter, with ‘a carbine in his hand, and a belt 
set round with pistols. A strange craft had been seen in the bay, and 
the farmer conjectured that this must be the captain. In a blunt, half 
jovial manner, which made the farmer shake with fear, he inquired for 
the old man’s hut. The master gave him the directions, but hesitatingly 
added, “ you would not go farther in such a storm as this.” As he spoke 
a flash which almost blinded them shivered an oak, and dashed the 
splinters in their very faces. The stranger laughed with a fierce oath 
and strode off into the darkness. 

It was late when he reached the hut. The storm was passed, and the 
moon was struggling through ragged masses of clouds. He entered with- 
out ceremony, and passed into the second apartment. The old man was 
lying on a little rude bed in one corner, breathing heavily, as if the powers 
of life were in their last struggles. He evidently recognized him, though 
unable to speak, and after several attempts to speak fell back apparently 
lifeless. The freebooter roughly laid his hand upon the the body, and at- 
tempted to rouse it to consciousness. “ Too late,” he muttered, “ but what 
have we here?” he continued, grasping the trembling boy who was partly 
hidden in the bedclothes, and half lifting and half dragging him into 
the outer apartment. “Now, youngster,” said he, “ answer me quickly.” 
The boy was too much frightened to speak. “ Answer me,” said the villain, 
kicking him with his heavy boot. The boy hung helpless in his powerful 
grasp, and gave only a screech as if in the extreme of terror. He was 
about to repeat the blow, when the blanket which separated the two 
apartments was shoved aside, and the figure of the old man appeared, 
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wrapped in a sheet, his eyes fixed and stony, his teeth chattering, the 
breath rattling in his throat, and one shriveled arm raised-in a threaten- 
ing attitude. The awful sight terrified even the bold pirate, who fled 
with all speed. At early daylight some persons entered the hut, and 
found the boy crouched in a corner in gibbering idiocy, while the form 
of the old man was extended on the hearth, his bloodless features bruised 
and mangled by the fall on the rough hearthstones.” 

“Q .” said I, when he had finished, “this is all nonsense; you 
have been dreaming. That old lump of stupidity never told you any 
such story.” 

“Tle certainly did,” said Q——, “ awake him and convince your- 
self.” 

“Well, never mind,” said I, “ but I think mine host slipped into your 
pocket a small flask of Holland, as a provision for contingencies ; and 
it seems now as if the ague and rheumatism had joint possession of 
me.” 

“ With pleasure,” said Q , but with some misgivings; and, in- 
deed, on shaking it there was not enough within to produce “a 
chipper.” 

“Really!” said Q , “I didn’t think—but you see I was very cold 
during the night—but really—” 











“Oh,” said I, “this explains the whole story. No wonder you had 
visions of thunderstorms, and pirates, and dead men. Why, a whole 
legion of imps from the Hartz mountains was imprisoned in that flask, 
like the ‘ devil upon two sticks’ in the glass jar.” 

“You may think what you please,” said Q——, “ but just awake our 
guide and ask him.” 

That worthy individual, prone upon his back, was extended along 
several feet of the cave, looking for all the world like Polyphemus, his 
jaws distended like a set rat trap; and some unswallowed pumice of 
green apples was alternately drawn down and cast out with his breath- 
ing like the heaving of Charybdis. To wake him was no small matter. 
Dickens’ fat boy was no circumstance. The chapel bell hung directly 
over his head would not have modified his dreams. He was like the 
“old darkey down south,” who could only be awaked by a gradual pro- 
cess of chopping firewood on his shins. After sundry shakings, how- 
ever, he “rose and sat up,” and was finally made to comprehend the 
existing state of things. 

“ Now,” said Q , “repeat what you told me last night.” 

But the face was as expressionless as a worn out coffee pot. 
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“ Why,” continued Q——, “ how about the ‘old man,’ and the ‘ Ger- 
man boy,’ and the ‘freebooter ?” 

“Gol hang shimmenetty,” was the luminous response, “I knows nick’s 
about ’em.” 

The indefinable expression on Q——’s countenance was cut short by 
the most terrific yells aad whoops ever heard outside of Freshmen pow- 
wows. 

We peered anxiously out, and saw a crowd disguised as Indians, 
evidently with no good intentions. 

Recollecting some cautions of our guide, the nature of the case soon 
became evident. It seemed that the whole section had belonged to 
Jacob Astor, who in consequence of anti-rent difficulties, had ceased 
to urge his claims. The present owner, fearing the result of our investi- 
gations, had persuaded the people that we were agents sent to enforce 
the rents, and hence the occasion of the present assemblage. A salutary 
respect for our fowling pieces kept them from entering, but they were 
evidently preparing materials to smoke us out. Matters were fast becom- 
ing serious, Q was just considering the propriety of “making a 
rush,” 





“ With spear or sword 
To die, at least amidst the horde, 
And perish, since it must be so, 
At bay destroying many a foe”— 


when we luckily discovered that our castle, like the chemical lecture-room, 
had an “ exit” as well as an “ entrance.” 

We hastened to squeeze ourselves through a cleft in the rock, com- 
municating with the other side of the hill, and left at most undignified 
speed, leaving our worthy guide, whose “ aldermanic rotundity ” would 
not permit a passage, sticking fast in the hole, like the greedy fox in the 
fable. Thinking this little popular demonstration somewhat significant, 
we judged it expedient to depart straightway out of their “coasts, and 
left without even taking leave of the ladies, or bidding our host good 
bye. With increased scientific knowledge, we may examine the silver 
mine at some future day. Q—— is confident of its existence, and in- 
sists that to other legends of the grand old Hudson, shall be added 
“The Legend of Canopus Hollow.” 


8 T. F. 
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Skepticism. 


In early ages, it was the fashion to believe. The history and litera- 
ture of primitive nations are chiefly made up of numberless traditions 
and fancies, all tending to show that credulity was universal. Truth in 
those days was so blended with, or rather enveloped by fiction, that 
it is almost always difficult, often impossible, to draw the line of demark- 
ation between them. “Bright-eyed” fancy and strong imagination 
seem to have vied with each other in playing pranks with weaker rea- 
son. Even every day life was invested with a kind of weird, unreal 
reality. Every hill-top was peopled with its family of ghosts, every wild 
flower had its presiding fairy, and particular localities were wrapped in 
halos of hallowed and famous memories. Religion was both fashionable 
and fanciful. Philosophers speculated deeply about the essence of the 
Gods and the immortality of the soul. Poets sung in strains, 

“ Wilder than the unmeasured note, 


Of that strange lyre whose strings 
The Genii of the breezes sweep.” 


And yet, all was truth to the ancient mind. Men, as they seem to us 
in those early and misty times, were simpler-hearted than modern men 
and we fall in love with what we call their disingenuousness. Old 
Herodotus and Homer are synonyms for honesty and simplicity, as 
well as for beauty and sublimity. With all writers it seemed to be a 
moral necessity to swallow as substantial food every idle tale that floated 
in the wind, until reason, long overburdened and crushed beneath the 
weight of so much rubbish, having gained strength, began to make huge 
rents in the clouds of superstition, and at length burst forth in a flood 
of light, to be deified in the nineteenth century. 

In contradistinction, the present is an age of doubt and skepticism, of 
suspicion and distrust. It is an age of reason-venders and reason-wor- 
shipers. The tendency is to treat with contempt things past and ancient, 
as being unworthy of serious consideration even, in the light of reason. 
Men are amazed at the credulity and simplicity of their ancestors, and 
congratulate themselves that they are not to be duped by the flimsy 
theories which made dupes of their fathers. They live in an age of rea- 
son and are reasonable men. They are those 


“ Who grind among the iron facts of life 
And have no time for self-deception.” 
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Their mission, in their own estimation, is to go through the past and 
present snufling for intellectual carrion, not to feed upon it, but for 
the pleasure of telling people where it is, and of gratifying their love of 
snuffing generally. And so they build theories, and fight imaginary 
battles against imaginary shams and cheats, and so, often unconsciously 
perhaps, become shams and cheats themselves. Such men approach 
with wary step everything which bears marks of antiquity ; they smell 
the mould which has accumulated around ancient things, and grow sus- 
picious ere they break the seal. They would have us believe that every- 
thing which has been written hitherto, is a literary delusion ; that ancient 
records belie ancient deeds; that history ought to be re-written after an 
ideal theory of their own, so that it should set forth facts as they ought 
to have been and undoubtedly would have been, had they been recorded 
aright. There are those who tell us that this universe is a monstrous 
lie, that it was generated in a lie, and has been breeding lies ever since 
its birth. In these days we have had a Berkeley denying the evidence 
of the senses, and the existence of matter; a Hume, who annibilated 
both mind and matter at a single blow; a Voltaire, who cut up by the 
roots the tree of Christian truth, and laid it so low that it could not be 
raised again. We have had a host of philosophers who maintain that 
there is a saving principle in every man, fully exemplified in Jesus, the 
Jewish moralist ; philosophers who place all faith and yet no faith in man. 
We have had those who claim that the monkey is the grandfather 
of man, yet themselves belying the old saw, that “every genera- 
tion grows wiser and wiser.” We have had scores of leathern-headed, 
“tar-blooded ” Germans, with brains so befogged with beer and smoke, 
that they were ready to swear that Herodotus was an old babbler and 
tell-tale, and during all his travels was positively so drunk that he 
could not distinguish lake Moeris from a frog-pond, or the pyramids 
from as many cocked hats. We have had a Neibuhr who denies, to a 
great extent, the authority of Livy, and styles Tacitus almost a novelist. 
We have had a Hardoin who claimed that all the literature of Greece 
and Rome, except some of the Odes of Horace and a part of Virgil, was 
produced during the Middle Ages. We have had a Wolf and others, 
who have mercilessly attacked poor old Homer, torturing his name into 
at least two different significations,—by one, proving the identity of the 
poet, by the other, the identity of his works, by both, neither. We have 
had a Joshua Barnes who claimed that Solomon was the author of the 
Iliad and Odyssey, on the ground that the name O wmpog when read back- 
wards becomes Soremo, and by changing r to 1, Solemo, which needs 
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but a little effort of fancy to make it Solomon. We have had a Wilhelm 
Mueller who grounded an. argument against the unity of the Iliad on 
the fact that, as it now stands, Ulysses is made to eat three dinners in 
one night. We have had a “John Smith” attempting to prove that the 
Persian wars were a hoax, and Xerxes and his millions a humbug. We 
have had a Maillet, whose theory of Creation was, that the dry ground 
arose from successive contractions of the waters; that men were origin- 
ally Tritons with tails, and wriggled themselves into human shape in 
their agitations on the land, whence originated, probably, the idea of 
tailed devils. We have had a Jacob Bryant who derived all mythology 
from Noah and the Ark ; proving that from these arose the myth of the 
Argo, and the story of Jonah shut up in the whale; showing that, as 
there were eight persons in the Ark, so there were eight Egyptian Gods; 
tracing the worship of all crescent-shaped objects to the form of the ark, 
the worship of rivers &c., to the element on which it floated; showing 
that the names Navg and Aa-vaus are only corruptions of the name of Noah; 
in short, that Noah in his name or attributes is connected with the Iris 
and Osiris of Egypt, with the Chaldean Dagon, with the Tyrian Hercu- 
les, with Tuisco of the Germans, with the Woden of the Saxons and all 
other heathen gods, which the vice or device of man ever pictured or 
fashioned. We have had all these men and systems of belief, and each 
system has had its numerous followers. Indeed, what have we not had 
in this age of carping and canting criticism, of insincerity and infidelity, 
when men consent to cast aside their only chart and compass, and 
launch without purpose on the limitless seas of Skepticism ? 

Now the cause of all this skepticism may be found in a single word, 
pride—odious, stubborn, accursed pride—pride of novelty with some; 
with others, that pride of reason which assumes Reason itself to be a law 
unto itself, and so acknowledges no other, nor higher law. In regard to 
the first there is no nobler employment for human reason than explain- 
ing away the inconsistencies and correcting the errors of history. If the 
scholar does this in a truthful spirit, goes no further than facts will justify, 
draws no conclusions but such as are highly probable, he is a benefactor 
to the race. All honor to the man who earnestly seeks to develop 
truth, even though his efforts result in error. It is by no means criticism 
as such that we make the subject of complaint, but the spirit in which it 
is conducted and the excess to which it is carried. We do not wish to be- 
lieve in, nor be troubled with theories put forth merely as theories, for the 
sake of gaining notoriety, even though supported by the statement that 
their authors are honorary members of no less than twenty-seven very 
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scientific societies. If the student by diligent research can throw any real 
light over the past, ifhe can advance in any degree the cause of true know- 
ledge, posterity will be grateful to him and reward him as he deserves. 
But if we are to have that weird incantation over names which has been 
so successfully attempted by some modern critics, or that warping of gene- 
ral truths for personal ends which has so universally been practised, men 
can easily see, by an application of the same principle to our own age, 
how readily the truth may be perverted. Not to mention anything more 
serious, take names and suppose that some critic, a thousand years 
hence, should treat them as modern critics treat ancient names. Gold- 
smith would be nothing but a common jeweler, Cooper nothing but a 
barrel-maker, while Fox, Shelley, Washington, Lamb, Savage, and a host 
of others, would find themselves in such company, and have such attri- 
butes ascribed to them as would cause ghastly grimaces in their ghosts. 
While those great men who have been so unfortunate as to be blessed 
with nick-names would be astonished at the degeneracy of some of their 
relations. “Old Bullion” would inevitably be regarded as the father of 
John Bull, and these two, together with the “ Irish bull.” the Pope’s bull 
and the bull-terrier would unquestionably be placed in the same family. 
The “little giant” would be thought a pleonasm or a contradiction, and 
be set down as a mythical personage at once. If some future reader 
should fall upon one of Poe’s criticisms of the Bostonians, as a relic of 
this century, he would immediately conclude that the inhabitants of that 
city were in reality Frog-pondians, and place them in the same category 
with the croakers of the Molluscan age. How interesting, too, would it 
be to the future critic to trace the genealogy of the Smiths’ and Jones’ 
of modern days after the analogy of ancient genealogies, and find, after 
an infinite deal of research, that the nineteen-hundredth second cousin of 
“John Smith” was an honorable man ! 

But when considered with reference to sacred history, this tendency 
towards skepticism, insincerity and excess becomes injurious and dan- 
gerous, God wrote in words of fire on Sinai, and transmitted them to 
us through an ancient historian. And if later writers are so readily mis- 
represented, how easy is it to make the name of Moses, as signifying 
“that which is drawn out of the water,” not the appellation of a sacred 
lawgiver, but of the slime which lies in ‘ancient Nilus,’ or of the 
crockodile which wallows in it, or of any other representation which a 
diseased fancy may please to make. Nay, men in these days are ready 
to go further, and in the pride of intellect, have audaciously modeled the 
universe after a plan of their own, have ignored the existence of a Cre- 

ator, and have referred all things to themselves, to blind chance, or to 
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a system of Causation. In the pride of reason, they think themselves 
omnipotent. Looking upon mankind as a race, and perceiving con- 
tinual progress, they lose sight of individual weakness and nothingness, 
and identifying themselves with the unit man, vainly imagine that they. 
are thrashing through the ages, and creating tumultuous confusion on 
this little planet. But let disease come with the terrors of dissolution, 
let the Almighty blow a breath upon them, and, with Keats, “ they feel 
the daisies growing over them.” Men with powerful and brilliant in- 
tellects, by the clear light of reason, have comprehended to a great ex- 
tent the workings of the world’s system, have verified them in science, 
have watched the footprints of the Eternal on every side, and yet, amid 
this splendid array of evidence, say there is no God, that all must be re- 
ferred to asystem of Causation. Well, after all, this system of Causation, 
with all its high sounding titles, can be comprehended by the simplest 
mind, and the authors of it themselves, with all their erudition, cannot 
penetrate beyond. There is a limit to human reason. There is a par- 
tition-wall between the Finite and the Infinite which cannot be broken 
down. And though restless spirits may go prowling through the uni- 
verse, prying into cracks and crevices to catch glimpses of-the Here- 
after, yet their own bold thoughts will only recoil upon themselves, and 
the gloom will remain to them as impenetrable as before. In this black 
and lurid battlement of doubt and darkness there is but a single portal, 
through which stream in floods of mellow, glorious, golden light from 
the summits of Hope in the mysterious future. Wise are they who heed ri 
its influence. We need such, “good men, and true,” in the fields of r 
philosophy to redeem them, already partly redeemed, from blight and 
barrenness. We need such in the councils of the nation, where men r 
habitually sell themselves to base purposes, where statemanship, so-called, 

has come to be the rottenest of all ships, where venality and corruption ¢ 
go unpunished, even unrebuked ; we need such there, to put insincerity 
to shame, to expose the wrong and do battle for the right. We need 

such in Theology, to stem the torrent of infidelity, to sift the gauzy | 
theories of Atheism and Pantheism, to raise up and support in presence 

of men the temple of Christian truth, and keep it pure and clear as when 

God first fashioned its crystal pillars. We need such in the legal pro- 

fession, to stand up nobly for the truth at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances, to frown down dishonesty and low trickery of every kind, 

to maintain law in its integrity and purity, in its spirit and letter, and 

lift the curse which has hung so widely and heavily upon it. For such 

men the nations call, and God grant that they may be heard! 


A. M. W. 
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Che Snow-Clad Grave. 


Tue snow was hiding with whiteness 
The brown turf under our feet, 

As we bore our love to the grave-yard, 
When her heart had ceased to beat. 


And the snow, to comfort our mourning, 
Seemed floating down from above, 

Like the plumes of sorrowing angels 
Thrown over our buried love. 


So we feared no more to leave her 
In the grave-yard lone and cold, 

Since the mantle of holy angels 
Our darling one would enfold. 


A Mlonologue on loops. 


HOOPS ARE AN ABOMINATION! 


Tuts is my proposition. I shall proceed to prove it. I. Geomet- 
rically ; II.-Poetically; and, IIT. Aisthetically. First, then, Geomet- 
tically : 

In the immortal work of Euclid, Supplement, Book III, Prop. XXII, 
may be found the following words : 

“ The same things being supposed as in the last proposition, a series of 
circles may be constructed about every biped, such that the diameter 
shall exceed the altitude of the biped by an imaginable quantity.” 

Let A be the biped around which the series of circles is to be de- 
scribed. Let B be a quantity of whalebone. Let R, E, D, O be the 
several corners of the entrance to a room, into which the biped A must 
enter. Let C be another biped, (a nice young man,) upon whose arm she 
leans. With the quantity of whalebone B, may be traced a series of 
circles, (the biped, A being the centre,) such that the diameter of each 
shall exceed the distance between any two of the given corners of the 
entrance R, E, D, O. Hence it’s as plain as the nose on your face, that 
the biped A, with such a series of circles, and the biped B cannot enter 
the room. 

We have already shown in the Lemma to Prop. X, Book I, that 
16 
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not to be able to enter where you want to go, especially if it is in the 
supper room, is an abomination. A’s series of circles prevent this. Series 


of circles,=hoops,—therefore hoops are an abomination. 


Il.—Poericatty. 


Said I to Kitty Brown last night, 
Taking my arm to promenade— 
“Why must the ladies cause affright, 
Like Indians for the fight arrayed.” 
“ I’m sure,” said she, “I do not know, 
Perhaps your think no paint we lack ;” 
“O, no,” I answered, “ that’s not so, 
Because with (w)hoops you make attack.”* 





One summer day I chanced to stray 

To where West Indian ships are moored, 
In hoisting out, one cask so stout 

Fell down, and forth molasses poured. 
Said I, “ My man, just try my plan, 

In future you'll no more be duped, 
Just act as careful mothers do, 

And let your "lasses be well hooped.” 





Young Solomon Dobbs was in love with Sue Brown 
Sure no one was e’er so benighted : 

As fine a young man as any in town, 
But oh! he was very short-sighted. 


As he walked down the street one very fine day, 
Miss Brown in her splendor passed by him ; 

By her hoops he was kept such a distance away, 
That he knew not that she had passed nigh him. 


Fair Susan then wrote a sharp little note, 
“Mr. Dobbs, I'll see you no more, sir, 

If me you can’t greet on the frequented street, 
Our acquaintance is totally o’er, sir.” 


In deepest despair young Dobbs tore his hair, 
(Unfortunate one I mourned for you,) 

And then he replied to Susan the fair, 
“Your hoops were so large I ne’er saw you.” 


Q. E. D. 


* Perhaps I ought to add that the young lady fainted after I had perpetrated 


the above. 


My feelings can better be imagined than described, 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





MoraL. 
Young ladies beware, though handsome and fair, 
Beaux and bows expect not to win them, 


When your hoops are so large, that the innermost. marge 
Is a rod from the fair being in them. 


Ill.—A’stHetic ary. 


Is there any beauty in hoops? Fitness is one of the essential con- 
stituents of beauty, and a hoop is fit for the genus barrel, and nowhere 
else does it belong. “But,” says one, “a curve is Hogarth’s line of 
beauty.” Very true; but did Hogarth ever instance a hogshead as an 
especial instance of the beautiful? Does any one imagine, if he was now 
to draw an ideal woman, and clothe her with the most beautiful drapery, 
that he would represent her in the costume of our modern belles ? 

In China, where, as you have learned from a late number of this mag- 
azine, I was born, the ladies have a disagreeable habit of compressing 
their feet. It was partly on this account that I left the country. I wished 
to reach some land where nature, and not fashion, should prescribe the 
forms of dress. But alas! my search is in vain. I find the semi-civil 
ized Moors pampering their women to grossness, size being with them 
the sole ingredient of beauty ; I find the barbarous Indian flattening the 
head of her child as an undeniable prerequisite of loveliness ; and, lastly, 
in the most enlightened nations of the world, I find small waists and 
large hoops the prominent characteristics of the ladies. Whither shall 
the Chinese philosopher betake himself? SHANGHAI, 


*<+=>re 


Literarn Notices. 


A Journgy tHroven Texas. By Freperick Law Oxmsrep, author of “ A Journey 
in the Seaboard Slave States,” &e. New York: Dix, Edwards & Co. New 
Haven: for sale by T. H. Pease. 


Mr. Olmsted went down into Egypt, and here he tells us what he saw 
among the Patriarchs. He relates his experience in a style sometimes 
humorous, and always simple and engaging. Although he does not pos- 
sess any great love for institutions peculiarly Southern he always writes 
with fairness. He does not take one-sided views, but lays the whole case 
before the reader just as it appears to his own mind. Everybody ac- 
knowledges him to be an honest observer, and a most entertaining writer, 
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therefore should everybody read this book. It is highly amusing and 
highly instructive ; and if people are not satisfied with his conclusions 
they can draw their own to suit themselves, for the material is before 
them. Mr. Olmsted does not take much stock in the Union Gas Co,, 
nevertheless we opine this book will do more “ to promote the mutual aec- 
quaintance of the North and South,” as its object is set forth in the pre- 
face, and to produce good feeling between the two sections of our coun- 
try than all the spread-eagle bombast of the last ten years. Maca saith 
unto her “dear young friends” go and buy the book! Gather in a 
small amount of fhe dross of this world, and call upon our publisher, 
(Ahem !), and you will get much good reading in exchange for a little 
filthy lucre. Just try it! 


Principtes or Cuemistry. By Joun A. Porter, Professor of Agricultural and 
Organic Chemistry, in Yale College. New York: A. S Barnes & Co. 

This book would certainly have been unacceptable to the ancient Al- 
chemists, for simplicity and clearness are its prominent aim. The prac- 
tical application of chemistry to agriculture and the arts is dwelt upon. 
The suggestions as to apparatus and materials, as well as experiments to 
be performed, must be valuable to those who wish either to set up a 
minature laboratory for themselves, or to instruct others. For sale by 
T. H. Pease. 


We have received Purnam’s Montuty for February. Our readers 
have probably heard that such a magazine exists, and know that it sur- 
passes all rivalsin good sense, originality and interest. For sale by T. 


H. Pease. 


Memorabilia Dalensia. 


Tue election of Orator and Poet for Presentation Day by the Senior class oc- 
eurred on Saturday, the 24th ult. Wilder Smith was called to the chair; G.S. 
Gray and S. Scoville, appointed tellers. The following was the result; 

Orator,—Augustus H. Strong, Rochester, N. Y. 
Poet,—Norman C. Perkins, Pomfret, Vt. 





The Commencement in the Medical Department occurred in the Chapel, on 
Thursday the 15th ult. John W. Hooker delivered the valedictory address, on 
“Character and Reputation,” to which succeeded an address to the graduating 
class by Hon. Wm. W. Welch, M. 1). Eleven gentlemen received the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine. The chapel was well filled. 
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- and Mr. Langdon has recommenced instruction in his exercises, at Alumni Hall, 
sions with something over 100 pupils. 
vefore We have been overwhelmed with oratory during the past three weeks. 
Co,, On Wednesday evening, Jan. 14th, occurred the Sophomore Prize Debate in 
al ac- the Brothers. 
pre. The umpires were Prof. Thomas B. Osborne, Hon. Henry B. Harrison, and 
Rev. Wm. T. Eustis. 
_— The question—*“ Was the formation of the Vigilance Committee in San Fran- 
saith cisco justifiable?” There were five speakers. The prizes were thus awarded : 
in a lst, Wm. Fletcher and W. W. Phelps. 
sher, 2d, G. H. Coffey. 
little The Freshman debate in the Brothers was Saturday, Jan. 17th. Umpires— 
Prof. B. Silliman, Senior, Prof. John A. Porter and Mr. Caroll Cutler. Ques- 
tion—“ Ought Politics to be discussed in the Pulpit?” Number of speakers, 17. 
| and Prizes:—Ist, R. S. Davis and L. M. Jones; 2d,.J. L. Daniels; 3d, W. C. John- 
ston. 
The Bishop debate in Linonia was Wednesday, Jan. 2ist. Umpires—Prof. 
Al- Wm. A. Larned, Mr. Daniel C. Gilman and Rev. Wm. B. Lee. Question— 
yrac- “Ought a Lawyer to defend a client whom he knows to be guilty?” There 
pon. were 7 Sophomore and 11 Freshman speakers. Prizes as follows :— 
ts to 1st Sophomore, R. A. Stiles. 1st Freshman, W. E. Park. 
2d, E, Carrington and E. G. Holden. 
— 8d, W. E. Foster and T. R. Lounsbury. 
a he 
; At the election in the Brothers, Dec. 17th, the following officers were chosen : 
President,—J. C. Jackson. 
len Vice-President,—H. S. De Forest. 
: Secretary,—W. R. Frisbie. 
_ Vice-Secretary,—W. K. Hall. 
y T. In Linonia the following officers were chosen, Dec. 17th: 
President,—A. F. Beard. 
Vice-President,—A. H. Strong. 
Secretary,—G. B. MacLellan. 
Vice-Secretary,—E. H. Yundt. 
JUNIOR APPOINTMENTS. 
Philosophical Orations.—A. Van Name, G. B. MacLellan. 
oe- Greek Oration—R. C. Haskell, Wethersfield, Vt. 
LS, Latin Oration—J. W. Gibbs, New Haven, Conn. 
High Orations—A. N. Hollister, Hartford, Conn. ; H. A. Pratt, Litchfield, 
Conn.; E. Seymour, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Orations—M. Abbot, Philadelphia, Pa. ; J. T. Baird, Cincinnati, Ohio; L. 
Dembinski, Tarnow, Galicia; A. Mathewson, Woodstock, Conn.; D. A. Miles, 
on Worcester, Mass. ; F. W. Stephens, New York city ; H. E. Sweetser, New York ; 
on city ; H. H. Turner, Demark, Ia. 
ing Dissertations—E. P. Batchelor, Whitensville, Mass. ; E. T. Elliot, Towanda, 
of Pa.; C. M. Fenn, Lancon, Ill. ; C. 8. Kellogg, Bridgewater, N. Y. ; E. A. Manice, 


New York city: E. S. Thomas, Wickford, R. I.; T, C. Valpey, Lawrence, Mass 
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Disputes—First: D. M. Bean, Sandwich, N. H. ; I. Delano, Fairhaven, Mass, ; 
D. Freeborn, Knoxville, Pa. ; C. W. Johnson, Seymour, Conn.; W. A. Lane, 
Clinton, La.; S. H. Lee, Lisbon, Conn.; E. M. Mills, Canton Centre, Conn. ; E, 
G. Scott, Wilkesbare, Pa.; P. J. Sweet, Fishhill, N. Y.; C. B. Whittlesey, Ber- 
lin, Conn. ; C. H. Williams, Salem, Mass. 

Second: G. P. Andrews, New Haven, Conn. ..G. M Boynton, Orange, N. J.. 
D. G. Brinton, West Chester, Pa.; R. Morris, New York city; H. K. Smith, 
Maidston, Wis.; C. E. Street, Cheshire, Conn.; G. Wells, Wethersfield, Conn.; 
W, H. Woodward, Woodstock, Vt. 

Third: W. S. Alexander, Killingly, Conn. ; M.S. Elchelberger, York, Pa. ; W. 
T. Harris, North Killingly, Conn. ; A. M‘Donald, Danbury, Conn. ; B. F. Penny, 
Baton Rouge, La.; I. Riley, Montrose, Pa.; G. F. Smith, West Chester, Pa. ; E, 
M. Taft, Whittinsville, Mass. ; C. Tomlinson, New Haven, Conn. 

Colloquies—First: S. H. Cobb, Tarrytown, N. Y.; S. Goodwin, Hartford, 
Conn. ; W. A.Magill, Waterbury, Conn.; W. D. Morgan, New York city. 

Second: W. S. Anderson, St. Louis Mo.; E. F. Blake, New Haven, Conn.; 
Matthew Chalmers, New York city; E. D. Grant, Norfolk, Va.; L. Howe, 
Brooklyn, L. I.; J. E. Kimball, Oxford, Mass. ; K. S. Moore, Hudson, N. Y. 


Evitors Table. 


We shudder, dear readers, to think of the circumstances under which we last 
inseribed with our editorial quill the title written above. Then our windows 
were open, our shirt sleeves were visible, and we were longing to escape from 
our sultry and musquito-ridden sanctum, and join the happy throng of incipient 
Seniors, whose song rolled in from the front of old South Middle. And now, 
how can we help thinking and talking about the cold? True, it is not alto- 
gether a new subject, but it is one on which we can speak feelingly, and, let it 
be supposed, philosophically. Wedo not expect the latter characteristic of our 
remarks to be appreciated by any but Seniors. True, the ‘‘ Lower Classes,” in 
common with the vulgar mass of humanity, suffer from cold, but they little 
know the mental gratification of being able to tell Jack Frost, when he pinches 
your nose, pierces your ears, and treads on your toes, that you know the phil- 
osophical reason why he is doing it all. And not only this, but in our Lectures 
homeepathic principles are applied with great success, insomuch that after hear- 
ing Dr. Kane’s account of those who consider 30° below zero a sultry temper- 
ature, we felt inclined, on coming out into one of — 8°, to throw off our over- 
coats, and bask under the elms in a warm snow bank. 

But while all things have gone on thus favorably within, Jack Frost has been 
conducting without in a most disorderly and unjustifiable manner. We allude 
not now to his forcible detention of delegates from the Gubernational Conven- 
tion two weeks since ;—for the Lir. enters into no political strife ;—but when 
the chief officers of College are blockaded, and prevented from attending morn 
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lass, ; ing prayers and recitation—when one Professor is compelled to sit up all night 
Lane, in the cars, and another to walk ten miles through the snow, it becomes us to 
3K say, in plain and unmistakable language, that there is no knowing what will 
ia. happen next, The evil designs no doubt entertained against Chapel, have been 
, in part happily frustrated by the introduction of new registers. In the Lyceum 
“hs recitation rooms, we regret to believe that the temperature is not yet up to 60°. 
a, We learn, moreover, that the intense cold, iceing over the harbor and rivers, 
Dn, ; has made it difficult to get at our ancient Silurian friends—the oysters. This 
is a cause of failure of the means of subsistence not mentioned by the political 
:W. economists, so that we are unable to predict whether the effect will be to lower 
— the standard of living in college, or to diminish the amount of Fixed Capital. 
iE We can hardly allude to Senior studies without saying, though in no tone of 
disparagement to any part of our College course,—how pleasant is the change 
ford, from the comparative monotomy and unsuggestiveness of the studies of the first 
. three years to the variety and practical interest which mark those of this! Its 
nD 


he effect upon the reading of Seniors is quite noticeable. One man is enamored of 
_— Geology, and feels that Lyell and Dana can hardly satisfy his immediate crav- 
ings. Another regards the recommendation of our respected Professor to read 
Cousin, whence he mentally proposes to pass to Aristotle, Leibnitz, and a list 
of other authors whom Sir William Hamilton could mention more easily than 
we. Chemistry and Meteorology have charms for a third, and a fourth can 
hardly wait till the close of lecture before procuring a Universal History, to be 
enlarged upon by histories of particular countries, and biographies of eminent 
characters. Not unlikely the same individual at different times represents all 
these four persons. But it becomes more and more evident that Senior year 


last brings various occupations beside general reading, and therefore many large 
Ws piles of books are transferred to and fro across the College yard, for which the 
‘om carriers are none the wiser. 

ent 


The list of books drawn from our Society Libraries might be quite an inter- 
esting study. The days of the week, and times of the year, on which most and 
to- fewest are drawn,—the character of books most drawn at different times, with 
the causes,—the variation in amount and character of reading from year to 


ur year, or from one decade of years to another, etc. ete., might give us not a few 
in suggestions about college life and feclings. For example, suppose at a given 
tle time a Prize Debate is to oceur in Linonia. Number of disputants, ten. Num- 
1€8 ber of books in both Society Libraries which have the slightest bearing on the 
il- subject to be discussed, 115. Number of books drawn by disputants,115. 115 
"es +10=11,5, number of books falling to each disputant. Required the amount 
ur of originality necessary foreach piece. Required also to know whether the same 
r- calculations would apply to the Brothers, and to Disputes and Compositions in 
r- the recitation room. 

Mr. Langdon is among us again, evidently considering Yale his head-quarters, 
n and feeling justly that he has many friendshere. So now physical development 
le is again to be of supreme importance. Tall forms are to gain grace and vigor by 
n- going through the duck’s march, or lying supinely on their backs. Valedictori- 
n ans and high oration men are to maintain their standing by extending one 
2 foot and hand in air, and poising themselves upon the other two. Mr. Langdon 


deserves, at least, the credit of perseverance under difficulties. Perhaps if he 
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should entitle varioas exercises the Pancratium, Palaestra, or Pugilatus, he 
might be more successful in drawing classical men. 

A classical friend of ours met with a little adventure the other night which ig 
worth recording. Attending service at a crowded church near the Post Office, 
he stepped for a moment into the entry for a breath of fresh air. While there 
a fainting young lady came out, leaning on the arm of the sexton. As she wag 
alone, and a stranger in the city, our friend, being introduced by the sexton, 
politely offered to accompany her home. So off they started, he of course under 
her guidance, down East Chapel Street, and had arrived somewhere near the 
river, when he ventured to enquire her destination. It proved to be on State 
Street, near East Rock, towards which she supposed they had been going. §o 
restraining his angry passions, he told her the mistake, and they returned to 
the church, on reaching which she felt so far recovered as to conclude to go in 
and look for some friends who were in the congregation. It will be better for 
the Senior aforesaid not to go into the entry of a church again until the sermon 
is finished. 

The Class Band of ’57 have commenced a series of Wednesday afternoon en- 
tertainments at the Brothers’ Hall. The attendance has been tolerably fair, 
We would not malign the motives of these musical gentlemen, but we ask, is it 
probable,—in view of Stewart on the active and moral powers,—that they act 
solely from motives of disinterested benevolence? But whatever their motives, 
we trust they will continue the practice. A little sweet music is not only de- 
lightful in itself, but it quickens and nerves one for every duty and manly 
effort. 

To Juniors, in view of their appointments, we offer either our congratulations 
or condolance,—whichever they need,—presuming that most of them will ac 
cept the latter. We can remember the time when we ourselves felt interested 
in such petty matters. Alas! how this reaching the snow capped heights of 
Senior year reveals to one the insignificance of all human greatness. 

The commencement of this last complete term of Senior year makes one feel 
that time is indeed flying. It brings feelings half sad, and half hopeful. Mem- 
ory recalls the time when college days seemed in themselves to constitute al- 
most a life, and hope looks earnestly forward to the future. May none of us 
lack a hope which shall give strength and truth to all of life. 

Itis rather difficult to realize that all graduates have had thejsame feelings 
with us who are now going through with college experiences. We can hardly 
imagine our fathers entering into the exercises of a Junior Exhibition or 
Presentation Day, with a spirit just like our own. Still harder is itto conceive 
it of the sedate, venerable looking students whom engravings represent in front 
of South Middle and the Athaneum 100 years ago. But no one need be told of 
the completeness of the sympathy which in fact exists between the oldest and 
the youngest Alumnus. It is not the least of the blessings Alma Mater bestows, 
that she confers upon us such a store of common remembrances and experi- 
ences to excite brotherly feeling ever hereafter. 








